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ABSTRACT 

This report focuses on linguistically and culturally 
diverse students who enter the formal education process from homes 
and communities in which English is not the primary language- These 
students experience unrealized academic success. Data are presented 
on Hispanic students as an example, showing a 40% non-graduation 
rate, a 35% grade retention rate, a two to four grade level 
achievement gap, and a school segregation occurrence of 70%. 
California data are used to illustrate the anticipated rise in 
culturally-diverse school-age students over the next tour decades; by 
2030, 70% are expected to be non- Anglo. Recent research is reviewed 
on effective instructional practices, including high levels of 
communication, integrated and thematic curriculum, collatJorative 
learning, language and literacy, and perceptions. It is concluded 
that linguistically anc' culturally diverse students can be served 
effectively, that they can achieve academically at levels at or above 
national norms, and that instructional strategies that work best 
acknowledge, respect, and build upon the language and culture of the 
home. Teachers are the key players and native language instruction is 
key in the early grades. Brief suggestions are offered, contains 10 
references. (LB) 
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The Education of Linguistically and 
Culturally Diverse Students: Effective 
Instructional Practices 



Overview 

Linguistically and culturally diverse students find themselves in a 
vulnerable situatton on ent^^ring U .S. schools. They can adiieve academic 
success, however, when provided with appropriate Instmctfon tailored to 
meet their specific needs. Recent research has docurronted effective 
instructional practices used with students from homes and communities 
where English is not the primary language of communication. These 
descriptive studies identified specifk: schools and classrooms whose Ian-- 
guage minority students were parlicularty successful academically. Studies 
included examination of preschool, elementary, and high school class- 
rooms, and concentrated largely on Latino students. 

A number of common attributes were identified in the instnjctional 
organization of the classrooms studied: 

- functional communication between teacher and students and among 
fellow students was emphasized; 

- the instructton of basic skills and academic content was consistently 
organized arourKl thematic units; 

- Instruction was organized in such a way that students were required 
to interact with each other ut.lizing collatwrative learning techniques; 

- students progressed systematically from writing-in the native lan- 
guage to writing in English, making the transition without any pressure f mm 
the teacher to do so; 

- teachers were highly committed to the educational success of their 
students and served as student advocates; 

- principals were highly supportive of their instructional staff and 
supported teacher autonomy while maintaining an awareness of the need 
to conform to district policies on cun'icuhjm and academic accountability; 

' both Anglo and non-Anglo parents were involved in the formal parent 
support activities of the schools and expressed a nigh level of satisfaction 
with and appreciation for their children's educational experience in these 
schools. 
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iNTHODUCnON 



The United States continues in a trend of ethnic aavi racial population 
diverslficatton, a fact that is partlculaily evidem anwng ycHjng and schoof- 
age chiWren. Moreover, the next generation of ethnte and radal rrtnority 
children continues to be placed "at risk" in twiay's sodal Institutions. State 
and national reports regarding the academic a^vement, economic con- 
dition, and future employment prospects of our culluraBy and llnguistteally 
diverse children Indicate significant academic underacWevement, 
poveily rates, high teen pregnancy rates, and tow-skni. low-paying employ- 
ment opportunities. The future lies hi umJer^anding how a diveree popula- 
tion, In such a siruation of risl< and viilnerat)ility, can achieve social, 
educational, and employment competence. Our vulnerable populations 
must »icceed. In them reside the new kleas, energy, and resources 'or our 
society's future. 

Lin^istlcally and culturally diverse chHdren in the United States 
have, in fact, always foufxi themselves In a vulnerable situation. Ilr^ls- 
ticaHy and culturally diverse" is a relatively new e<Kicatlonal term, however, 
which expresses little appreclatton for the diversity amor^ tfre many 
populations It en(x>mpasses. Educational leaders, such as former Secretary 
of Education Lauro Cavazos. have concluded that populations identified as 
ilngulsticaliy and culturally diverse have been perceived by the majority 
society as llnguistteally, cognftlvely, socially, and ecfejcatfonally vulnerable 
because of their non-mainstream culture and their lack of English profi- 
ciency at the critical age for schooling (Cavazos. 1990). This perception has 
led to a variety of social and educational programs aimed at ridding this 
population of those characteristics that put them at risk (Barona & Garcia, 
1990). 

In this paper, we will look specifically at linguisttealty and culturally 
diverse students wtx) enter the formal education process from homes and 
comnrKinltles in whtah English is rwt the primaiy language of oonwrunlcation. 
These students display a portrait of unrealized academte success. Table 1 
(on pages 10-11) sumr arizes present statlstteal data relevant to the largest 
population In this broad category: Hispante students. The table attempts to 
define this population more clearly by focusing on general demographte 
Indicators as well as on specific educational characteristics and spedfte 
social indices that mark this populatton as particularly vulnerable in U.S. 
institutions. With regard to the educational situation, the pteture painted by 
these statistics Is deplorable, including a 40% non-graduation rate, a 35% 
grade retentton rate, a 2-4 grade-level achievement gap, and a school 
segregation circumstance of 70%, up from 56% In the 1950's. Figure 1 (on 
page 9) presents more relevant California schooling Infomiatlon. These 
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data deHneate quite dramaticaliy the antk^^ted rise in the miliar of 
culturally diverse school-age students over the next four decades. In 1986, 
less than 50% of California's school-age populatior: vas non-Anglo. That 
l^rcentage expected to irK;reasp to 60% by tlie year 2000, and to a h^h 
of 70% t>y 2030. 

Recent research has redefined the nature of our linguisticaHy and 
culturally diverse students' educational vulnerat^lity. It has destroyed 
stereotypes and myths ar^l laid afoundatton upon wtik:h to recore^eptijalize 
present educatbnal practices and launch new Initiatives. This foundation 
recognizes Ixrth the homogeneity and the heterogeneity within and among 
lir^istically and culturally diverse populations. No one set of descriptions 
or prescriptions will suffice. However, it is useful to give partteular attention 
to features shared t)y members of these pOfHJiations, including their t^lin- 
gual/bkxjltural character and certain aspects of their instoicttonal circum- 
starK^es. The toltowing discusston provides a brief oven^lew of recent 
research addressing effedive Instructton for these students, with particular 
em;<hasis on instfucttonal strategies and staff ir^ characterlstk». 



EFFtXTTVE Instructional Practices 

The present synopsis and analysis rest on the fourKlations estab- 
lished by recent research documenting educationally effective practices 
used with linguistically and culturally diverse students in selected sites 
throughout the United States: Carpenteria, CA (Cummlps, 1986); San 
Diego, CA (Carter & ChatfieW. 1986); Phoenix, AZ (Garcia, 1988; Moll, 
1988); and the San Francisco Bay Area (Lucas, Henze, & Donate. 1990; 
Pease- Alvarez, Garcia, & E^irrasa, in press). These descriptive studies 
identified specific schCK)ls and classrooms wlwse Latino. American Indian, 
Asian, arKj Southeast Asian lan^age mirwrity students were partiojlarly 
successful academically, with academic adiievement measured at or 
atx5ve the natranal nomis. It is important to note that mt of these data 
have concentrated on Latino students. The case study approach adopted 
by these studies inchided examination of pre-school, elementafy, and high 
school classrooms. Teachers, principals, parents, and students were 
interviewed and specif k: classroom observations were conducted to assess 
the dynamics of the instmctional process. The results of these studies 
provkle important insights with regard to general instructional organization, 
literacy devetopmerrt. academic achievement, and the perspectives of 
students, teachers, administrators, and parents. 
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High Levels of Communication 

A large number of cormwn attrtoutes were kJentifled in the instnic- 
ttonal organization of the dassrooms studied. Functional convmjnication 
between teacher and students and among fellow students was en^asized 
more than mIgW be expected in a regular classroom. Teachers were 
constantly checking with students to verify the clartty of assignmants and 
the students' rotes in those ass^ments. Classrooms were characterized 
by a high, sometimes even noisy, level of ccvnunication enwhaslring 
student collaboration on small group projects organized around "teaming 
centers." This organization miniinlzed individualized wori< tasks, such as 
worttsheet exercises, and provided a very informal family-like social setting 
in which the teacher either worthed with a small group of students— never 
larger than eight and as small as one— or traveled about the room assisting 
Individuals or small groups of students as they worthed on their projects. 
Large group instmction was rare, usually confined to start-up activittes in the 
morning. 



Integrated and Thematte Curriculum 

Signlflcantty. the instruction of basic skills and academte content was 
consistently organized around thematic units. In the majority of classrooms 
studied, the students actually selected the themes in consultation with the 
teacher, either through direct voting or through some related negotiation 
prwess. The teacher's responsibility was to insure that the instmction 
revolving around the chosen themes covered the school district's content- 
and skill-related goals and objectives for that grade tevel. The theme 
approach allowed teachers to integrate academic content with the devel- 
opment of basic skills. The major thnjst in these classrooms was the 
appropriatton of knowledge centered around chosen themes, with the 
understanding that students would necessarily develop basic skills as a 
means to appropriate this knowledge. Students became "experts" in 
thematic domains while also acquiring the requisite academto skills. 

In one third grade classroom, the teacher asked students eariy in 
the year. "What do you want to learn about?" Besides the usual responses 
from the students regarding their desire to leam to "read," " do math," 'Vvrite." 
etc., one student indicated that he wanted 1o leam about the chemicals that 
my father has that are making my little brother sick"— pesticides. The 
teacher, with the assistance of the students, detennined what the students 
already knew about pesticWes, made a list of questions to which the 
students hoped to find answers, and developed a set of specific learning 
goals. Overthe next five weeks, the classroom organized reading, writing, 
research, science, math, and social studies assignments that addressed 
these learning goals in an integrated fashion. The teacher guided students 
through a variety of teaming activities while making sure that students 
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developed and utilized district-articulated grade-level skills In reading, 
writing, mathematics, and social stiKlies. Students devetoped ttiose skills 
while acquiring knowledge in a c^aHenging and highly relevant domain. 



CoHaborative Learning 

Reported mfcro-analysis of instnjctlonal events hi literacy and math, 
along with analysis of actual literacy pro<fcJCt8 (dialogue journals, learning 
logs, writing workshop publteattons, ete.) and math proAicts (lef^ming logs, 
homework, sun^eys. etc.), indicated that teachers in Latino langusvie mmortty 
classrooms organized Instnictton in such a way that students were required 
to interact wHh each other utilizing coll^rathre learning techniques. It was 
during student-studer« Weracttons that most higher order cognitive and 
linguistic discourse was otJserved (Qarcfa, 1988). Students asked each 
other hard questions and challenged each other's answers more readily 
than they did In Interacttons with the teacher. Moreover, students were likely 
to seek assistance from other students arxl were successful in obtaining It. 



Language and Literacy 

Another feature noted in the classrooms studied was language of 
instruction. In classes with Spanish speakers, lower-grade teachers used 
both Spanish and English, whereas upper grade teacher? utilized mostly 
English. However, students were allowed to use either language. 

With reganj to the literacy devetopment of Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents, obiiervatfons revealed the following: 

(a) students progressed systemattealty from wrltir^ in the native 
language in the early grades to writing in English in the later 
grades; 

(b) students' writing in English emerged at or above their grade 
level of wfitir^ in Spanish; 

(c) students' writing in English was highly conventional, contained 
few spelling or grammatical errors, and showed systematic use 
of invented spelling; and 

(d) students made the transition from Spanish to English them- 
selves, without any pressure from the teacher to do so. 

Unfortunately, limited research with non-Latino students with regard to 
this form of micro-analysis is available. 



Percepttons 

interviews with classroom teachers, principals, and parents from 
diverse cultural and linguistte backgrounds revealed an interesting set of 
perspectives regarding the Klucation of students in the schools studied. 
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Classnoom teachers «-efB hIghJy cofwrttted to the educational success of 
tt^Jr 8tu<tent8; perceived thenwelves as Instnictonal Inrovatofs utBWng 
new learning theories and instnjctionid phflosophies to guide fhek practice; 
continued to t>e involved in f^ofesstonal d6v< lopment activities, incKiding 
partk:^k>n in small-^TH^) st4)poft netwoilcs; t^ a stroi^, iteimnstr^ed 
comntitment to stiK>ol4K}me convreink^atton (several teffi:hers utized a 
weekly parent interaction format); and fell that they had the autonomy to 
create or change the instructton and currteulum in their classrooms, even if 
they did not tollow the district's gukieiines to the letter. These Instructors 
"a(topted" their students: They had high academto expectations for aB of 
ttwm C^veryor^ will learn to read in my (^assroom") arKl they served as 
advocates for their students. They rejected any su^stion that their 
students were irrtelledualty or acacterrricaily disadvartfa^. 

Principals tended to be well informed and h^hty articulate atxHJt the 
curriculum and instmctional strategies undertaken in their schools. They 
were also highly su^rtivd of their instmctional staff, taking pride in their 
accon^llshments. They reported their su^Jort of teacher autonomy, 
although they were quite aware of the pressure to oontonn strictty to district 
glides regardir^ the standardizaton of cunlculum and the need for 
acadenric accountability (teeing). 

Parents expressed a high level of satisfaction with and £4>preciatk>n 
for their children's educattonal experience in these sch^ls. All irKik»ted or 
in^ied that their chiMren's academic success was vital to the children's 
future ecorK^mic success. Both Angk) and non-Ar^lo parents were quite 
involved in the fomial parent su(^rt activities of the s<:^kk)Is. However. 
Ar^ parents' attitudes were somewhat distrustful of the sclxjols' specific 
interest In doing what was best tor their child. Conversely, non-Angto 
parents expressed a high level of tnjst for the teaching and administrative 
staff. 



Conclusions 



The research described atwve acWressed some s^nif leant practice 
questions atjout effective academic environments for linguistically and 
culturally diverse students: 



( 1 ) Did native language instmction play a role 7 
The schools in these studies considered native language instruction 
key In the early grades (K-3). 
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(2) Was there one best cunicubm? 

No common curriculum was Wentified in these studies. However, a 
well-trained instfucttonal staff implementing an integrated student-centered 
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curr^lum, witti Qteracy pervasive in ail aspects of instruction, was consis- 
tently observed across grade levels, Basals were utilized sparingly and 
usually as resource material. 



(3) What instructional strategies were effective? 

Teachers oorstetentty organiztKl instaiction so as to insure heteroge- 
neous smaN-group coli^rattve »:ademic activities requiring a high degree 
of student-to-student interaction . Indivi(&ial instnjctional activity was limited, 
as was individual conpetitton as a classroom nuTtivational ingredtent. 

(4) Wtio were the Hey players in this effective schooling drama? 

School administrators atvi parents played imfK>rtant roles, tnjt teach- 
ers were the key players. They gained the confidence of their peers and 
supran^isors. They worl^ to organize instructton. create new instmctionai 
environments, assess instnjcttonal effectiveness, and advocate for their 
students. They wens proud of their students— academically reassuring txrt 
consistently demanding. They rejected any notion of academic, linguistic, 
cultural, or intellectual inferiority in their students. 

These features of effective classroon^ for linguisttealiy and cultur- 
ally diverse students contriljute, above all, to the establishment of an 
interactive, student-<»nteraJ leaming context, In other words, effective 
instructtonal staff recognize that academic leaming has Hs roots in processes 
of social inter»:tton. This type of instruction provides abundant and diverse 
opportunities for speakir^. listening, reading, and writing along with native 
lan^age scaffokfing to Iwlp ^ide students through the leaming process. 
A focus on social interactton encourages students to take risks, constmct 
meaning, and seek relnterpretations of knowledge within compatible social 
contexts. Within this knowledge-driven cunlculum, skills are tools for 
acx]|uiring knowledge, not a turxiamental target of teaching events (Tharp & 
Gallimore, 1988; Garcia, 1988). 



Implications 

The above set of descriptive data can be perceived of as providing 
a new set of understandings regarding the effective academic instruction of 
linguistically and culturally diverse students. The practices kJentifted here 
as effective have also been affirmed by recent eckjcattonal Interventton 
research aimed at restructurir^) educatk)n for these students (Rivera & 
Zehler, 1990), The convergence of findings from this new empirical 
research, including those described here, generates the foltowing set of 
specific gukfes: 
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• Anycunicukim, induding one for diverse children, nuisl address all 
categories of leamir^ goals (a^itlve and a«Klemic, advanced as 
well as baste). We shouW not kwer our expectations for these 
students; they, too, need to be intellectually challenged. 

• The more linguistteally and culturally diverse the children we teach, 
the more closely we nnist relate academte content to the child's own 
environment and experience. 

• TT.e more diverse the children, the more Integrated the cuniculum 
should be. That is, mutt^e content areas (e.g., math, science, 
social studies) and lar^age learning activities should be centered 
around a single theme. Chi Wren should have opportunities to study 
a topic in depth, and to apply a variety of skills acquired in home, 
community, and school contexts. 

• The tmre diverse the children, the greaterthe need for active rather 
than passive ondeavors. particularly infonnal social activities such 
as group projects, in which students are allowed flexibility in their 
participation with the teacher and other students. 

• The more diverse the chikJren, the more impwrtant it is to offer them 
opportunities to apply what they are learning in a meaningful 
context. Cuniculum can be made meaningful in a nun*er of 
creative ways. Science and math skills can be effectively applied, 
for example, through hands-on, interactive activities that altow 
students to exptore issues of significance in their llvt s, such as an 
investigation of the quality of the local water surely. 

In conclusion, informatwn derived from recent research indicates 
that linguistically and culturally diverse students can be served effectively. 
These students can achieve academrcally at levels at or above the national 
norm. The instructional stategies that serve these students well acknowl- 
edge, respect, and build upon the language and culture of the home. 
Students become inportant partners with teachers and parents in the 
teaching/learning enterprise. Teachers play the most critical role in stu- 
dents' academic success. Altiiough much more research is required with 
the great diverse fx>pulations of students served by our schools, we are not 
without a knowledge base that can make a difference. 
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Figure 1 



California's School Age Population by Race/Ethnicity 
1986 




Q Ffbijwnic (29%) 
BAsu»i(7«) 



2000 




(44.7%) 

O Hispanic 
(33.2%) 

B Afmn(10 8%) 
□ Other C2%) 



2030 




H Non-Hxs^ic 
(33%) 

□ Hispanic (44%) 
B B\»ck (6%) 

9 Asian (!6%) 

□ Other (1%) 



Source: 

Olsen, L. (1988). Crossing the schcx)lhouse harder: Immigrant 
students and the California public schools. SanFrardsco: Cali- 
fornia Tomorrow, 
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Table 1 



Hispanic DF:MO{;RAPHir Synthesls 

i. General D^tograplilc Character 

A. Of the 18.8 million Hispantes in the continental United States, the 
foltowing characterizes the pop*'iation's ethnic diversity: 

Country/Area of Origin Number Percent 



Mexico 


1 1 .8 nrrillion 


62.8 


Puerto Rico 


2.3 miilion 


12.2 


Central/South America 


2.1 n^llion 


11.2 


Cuba 


1 .0 millton 


5.3 


Other 


1.6 million 


8.5 



B. 82% of this Hispanic population is found in eight states: Califomia 
(31%), Texas (20%), New York (11%), Ftorkla (6%), Illinois (4%), 
Arizona (3%), Colorado (3%), New Maxico (3%). 

C. Average age of this pofuilation is 25.1 years (coopared to 32.6 
years for the general United States population). 

D. 20U,000 Hispank^s immigrate legally to the United States yearly, 
which represents 40% of all legal immigrants. An estimated 
200 000 Hispanics immigrate illegally each year. 

E. The U.S. Hispanic peculation grew by 61% from 1970 to 1980 
corrpared to an 11% growth in the general population. 

F. 11 million Hispanics report speaking Spanish in the home. 

G. 7% of U.S. Hispantes live in metropolitan areas; 50% in central 
cities. 

M. Education 

A. 40% of Hispanics leave school prior to high school graduation (40% 
of those leaving do so by grade 10). 

B. 35% of Hispanics are held back at least one grade. 

C. 47% of Hispanics are over-aged at grade 1 2. 

D. 85% of Hispanic students are in urban school districts. 

E. 70% of Hispanic students attend segregated schools (up 56% from 
1956). 

F. Hispanics score significantly below national nonns on academic 
achieven^nt tests of reading, math, science, social science, and 
writing at grades 3, 7, and 1 1 , generally averaging 1 -2 grade levels 
below the norm. At grade 11, Hispanics average a grade 8 
achievement level on these tests. 



EFFFi^nvi: Instructional PRAcnchs 



IH. Indices of Vulner^illty 

A. Median f amify income has fluctuated for Hispanlcs { 1 972— $1 8,880 ; 
1982-^16,227; 1986— $19,995). remaining below ttiat of non- 
Hispanics (1972-$26,261; 1982-$23,907; 1986— $30,321). 

B. 29% of Hispanic families Hve below the poverty Ifrie, up from 21% 
in 1979, (1 0.2% of Anglo families live below the poverty line.) 

C. 905 ,000 (23%) Hispanic f an^lles are maintained by female head-of- 
househoW (up from 17% in 1970). 53% of these households live 
below the poverty line. 

D. 50% of Hispante women are in the lalwr force. 

E. Hispanics are twice as likely as Angtos to be bomto unmarried, teen 
mothers. 

F. 56% of Hispanics are functionally illiterate, compared to 46% of 
Blacks and 16% of Whites. 

G. 65% of Hispanics hold unskilled and semiskilled pbs compared to 
35% of non-Hispanics. 

Sources: 

Appleby, A.N.; Langer, J. , & Mullls, I.J.S. (1988). Vie nation's report card: 
NAEP. Princeton, NJ: Educational Testing Service. 

Lopez, L (1988f^ay/June). A prof ile of Hispanics in education. Change. 
Washington, DC: American Association of Higher Education. 

United States Census Bureau. (1984). Conditions of Hispanics in America 
today. Washington, DC: United States Government Printing Office. 

United States Census Bureau. (1986). Projections of the Hispanic popula- 
tion: (Cunent Population Reports No. 995). Washington, 
DC: United States Government Printif^ Office. 

United States Census Bureau. (1987). 7770 Hispanic population in the 
United States: March 1986 and 1987. Washington, DC: United States 
Govemment Printing Office. 
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RESEARCH REPORTS 



RR 1 Sock)togical foumiatiom Supportif^ ttw Stidy of Cuh 
iural DlversKy (1991) 
Hugh Mehan 

RR 2 77w Instfuctkinal Convetsatbn: TeacNf^ ami Learning 
tfjSoc/a/iActWiy (1991) 
Rolarxl G. Tharp & Ronald GaHimore 



EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE REPORTS 

EPR 1 7770 Eckicatbn of Un^istk:aHy and Cutturaify Diverse 
SbJdents: Effective Instmctional Practk^ (1991) 
Eugene E. Qarda 

EPR 2 InstTudionai Conversations (1991) 
Claude Goldenberg 



To order copies of these reports, please write to: 

Disseminatton Coordinator 
National Center for Research on Cultural Diversity 
and Second Language Learning 
Center for Afi^ied Ling^isttes 
1118 22nd Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 
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